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for him to face, while he was accused of aiming at
the crown and of having caused the failure of the
warlike Bishop of Norwich's expedition to Flanders.
Richard showed his growing distrust by naming
the Earl of March as heir to the throne, and the
duke thought it prudent to depart to Spain, where
he engaged in a war to establish his wife's claim
to the crown of Castile. He was succeeded in his
influence in England by his younger brother,
Thomas of Gloucester, who secured the support of
the Commons (1385). Richard had raised personal
friends of low birth to high offices of state, the
chief of them being De Vere, whom he made Duke
of Ireland, and Michael de la Pole, whom he created
Earl of Suffolk and to whom he gave the Chancellor-
ship. Gloucester headed the opposition to these
men. At his instigation, Suffolk was impeached
and imprisoned, and a commission of reform was
instituted (1386). Richard, having obtained a favour-
able opinion from the judges, began to scheme for
the overthrow of Gloucester, but the duke was
warned and organised a defence. He was joined
by four great lords, the Earl of Derby (afterwards
Henry IV.), the Earl of Warwick, the Earl of
Nottingham, and Lord Arundel. De Vere failed
to oppose them successfully and fled, Richard gave
way, and the triumph of the " Lords Appellant,"
as they were termed, was completed (1387). The
Parliament which followed, the " Merciless " or
" Wonderful" Parliament, was wholly in Gloucester's
interest. All the royal ministers were found guilty
of high treason, De Vere and Suffolk went into